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The  cover  of  this  issue  ot 
Shapes  of  Clay  shows  the  Lounge  of  the  new 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Clarence  A.  Tantau, 
associated  architects.  The  tile  floor  is  of  red 
Promenade,  laid  in  Moresque  pat- 
tern, design  Number  lo. 
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Floors  of  Clay 

IONG  before  the  dawn  of  our  recorded  history  our  forefathers  discov- 
ered that  their  camp'fires  left,  on  certain  kinds  of  earth,  a  hardened 
^  surface  which  w^ithstood  the  rains  better  than  their  sun-baked  and 
trodden  floors.  Stone,  if  indeed  it  was  available,  was  rough  and  hard  to 
work.  One  of  the  easiest  forms  of  the  newfound  burned  clay  was  in  flat 
slabs  to  be  used  as  floors.  There  has  been  no  period  of  our  development 
from  that  day  to  this  when  we  have  not  used  clay  tiles  in  some  form  in 
our  floors. 

Through  many  centuries  the  whole  family  life  centered  about  the  fire- 
place,  so  that  hearth  and  home  were  synonymous.  A  floor  of  tile  carried  the 
cheer  of  the  hearth  throughout  the  room.  Embers  might  fall  on  it  where 
they  would.  It  was  fireproof  and  easily  cleaned.  That  association  of  hearth 
and  home  has  clung  to  us,  so  that  a  floor  of  ungla2;ed  tile  has  a  certain  charm 
and  friendliness  that  we  feel  instinctively.  This  is  an  inheritance  as  pro- 
nounced  as  many  others  whose  origin  we  have  forgotten. 

When  the  modern  age  of  machinery  set  up  new  standards  of  mechani' 
cal  perfection,  our  floor  tile  became  smooth  in  surface,  perfed;  in  shape,  and 
monotonous  in  color.  Its  artistry  and  much  of  its  human  quality  were  lost. 
Its  very  adaptability  destroyed  much  of  its  former  beauty;  it  became  essen- 
tially  a  thing  of  commerce  and  utility. 
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Today  economic  conditions  demand  a  produd:  which  can  be  made  in 
quantity  by  machine,  which  will  have  the  density  and  hardness  only  possi' 
ble  through  scientific  methods  of  grinding,  mixing,  and  burning  of  clay. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  later  Renaissance  we  have  harked  back  to  the  beauties 
which  our  forefathers  achieved  through  the  work  of  their  hands. 

The  Promenade  tile  shown  in  the  illustrations  is  the  result  of  years  of 
experimenting  to  combine  the  requirements  of  utility  with  the  charm  of 
irregularity.  The  surface  is  sufficiently  rough  to  impart  a  texture  without 
being  wavy  enough  to  make  it  impractical  for  modern  furniture. 

Two  clays  are  used  in  the  making  of  these  tiles,  one  a  buff  with  a  color 
range  from  cream  through  the  tans  to  purplish  brown;  the  other  a  red 
with  a  wide  range  from  a  light,  almost  salmon-red  to  red  purple,  and  this 
is  the  more  popular  and  adaptable  of  the  two.  The  latter  clay  is  also  salt' 
glazed  to  a  dark  brown  color  with  a  hard  impervious  surface  for  use  on 
roofs  and  decks  where  weather-proofing  is  an  essential  quality.  These 
tiles  are  all  very  responsive  to  treatment  through  the  use  of  waxes  and 
varnishes. 

The  color  of  the  red  tile  especially  has  that  peculiar  "homey"  character 
to  which  the  heart  instinctively  warms;  it  recalls  the  hearth  with  its  hos- 
pitable fire;  it  suggests  a  welcome  and  a  promise  of  friendship.  Its  color  and 
texture  furnish  an  admirable  foil  for  the  delicate  tones  and  soft  rich  weave 
of  the  oriental  rug.  Its  o'wn  color  variation  echoes  that  of  the  rugs  and 
draperies,  and  it  tends  to  bring  the  room  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

Form  plays  an  equal  part  with  color  in  composition,  and  the  many  and 
varied  shapes  and  sizes  in  which  the  tile  is  produced  make  it  possible  to 
adapt  it  to  rooms  of  any  dimensions  and  of  many  diverse  uses. 

When  the  Promenade  tile  is  combined  with  colored  inserts  in  the  pattern 
of  the  field,  or  with  decorative  tile,  as  in  stair-risers,  the  possibilities  open 
to  the  architect  are  practically  unlimited.  Much  has  been  done  from  which 
he  may  draw  inspiration,  but  the  materials  are  ready  to  his  hand  ^vith  which 
he  may  interpret  his  creative  impulses  in  everlasting  and  unfading  substance, 
and  hand  down  untarnished  to  succeeding  generations  something  of  our 
own  life,  our  modes  and  manners,  and  perhaps  our  hopes  and  dreams. 
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The  word  ti]e  comes  to  us  by  way  of 
Anglo'Saxon  from  the  Latin  tegula, 
which  in  turn  was  derived  from  the  Latin 
verb,  tego,  "I  cover."  We  have  in  English 
the  adjedtive  tegular,  "consisting  of  tile," 
as  in  the  phrase,  "a  tegular  pavement." 

Tiles  are  older  than  recorded  Roman 
history,  but  w^estern  civilization  is  es' 
sentially  a  Roman  civrliziation,  and  tiles 
doubtless  went  to  England  with  the 
Roman  conquerors,  thus  impressing  the 
Latin  word  on  EngHsh  speech. 

Tile  as  a  cover  for  floors  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs,  has  enjoyed  popularity 
and  suffered  negled:,  in  the  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  English  tile 
setters  acquired  from  their  honorable 
craft  the  cognomen  of  Tyler.  Herein  floor 
tile  has  but  shared  the  vicissitudes  of 
all  basic  building  materials,  especially  in 
domestic  architedture. 

Writing  in  the  middle  of  the  nine' 
teenth  century,  John  Ruskin  was  telling 
the  truth  as  his  very  exacting  standards 
measured  it,  when  he  said: 

"Of  domestic  architedture  what  need  is 


there  to  speak?  How  small,how  cramped,  . 
how  poor,  how  miserable  in  its  petty 
neatness  is  our  best!  How  beneath  the 
mark  of  attack,  and  the  level  of  contempt, 
that  w^hich  is  common  with  us!" 

Of  domestic  architedture  on  the  Pa' 
cific  Coast  in  the  twentieth  century, 
Ruskin  could  not  have  written  in  that 
vein.  Indeed,  he  would  write  with  en' 
thusiasm  about  it,  because  he  was  of  a 
generous  and  just  spirit,  and  would  have 
rendered  our  architedts  their  due. 

Our  use  of  floor  tile  he  would  specially 
commend  after  studying  it  in  such  typi' 
cal  settings  as  the  domestic  interiors  illus' 
trated  in  this  issue  of  Shapes  of  Clay. 

The  increasing  use  of  floor  tile  in 
homes  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  manifes' 
tation  of  that  better  taste  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  home  which  distin' 
guishes  our  period.  This  particular  use 
ranges  all  the  way  from  the  flooring  of 
drawing'rooms  of  the  most  formal  charac- 
ter to  the  paving  of  delightfully  informal 
patios,  and  throughout  this  entire  range 
floor  tile  is  found  to  be  pre'eminently 
"livable" — it  lives  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  richest  of  rugs  and  with  the  most 
rugged  of  grasses  and  shrubs. 

The  adaptability  of  floor  tile  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  architedts  design- 
ing  shops  and  showrooms.  It  possesses 
charadter,  but  does  not  obtrude  itself — 
it  can  therefore  be  depended  on  as  a 
proper  background  to  set  off  beautfful 
fabrics,  beautiful  furniture,  and  such  lux- 
uries as  expensive  motor-cars. 


Hotel  Del  Monte,  California 


Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Clarence  A.  Tantau,  Associated  Architeds 


The  lobby  is  in  red  Promenade  tile,  laid  in  Moresque  pattern,  design  Number  lo.  The  risers 
are  of  decorative  tile  in  rich  colorings,  from  the  Tropico  Plant. 


Don  Lee,  San  Francisco 


Weeks  6?  Day,  Architects  fe?  Engineers 


This  beautiful  salesroom  has  a  floor  of  Promenade  tile  in  variegated  brown 
tones,  laid  in  common  stretcher  bond. 


Los  Altos  Apartments,  Los  Angeles 


A.  E.  Harvey,  ArchiteA 


This  livingToom  floor  is  of  Palacio  hand-made  tile,  manufactured  by  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  with  Tropico 

decorated  inserts  that  have  a  depressed  design  in  glaze. 


Temple  Emanu-El,  S.  F.       Bakewell  fe?  Brown,  Archited:s.  Sylvain  Schnaittacher  6?  G.  Albert  Lansburgh,  Associates 

This  cloister  is  floored  in  red  Promenade  tile  of  Moresque  design.  The  flower  pots,  of  glared 
terra'cotta,  are  also  from  the  kilns  of  Gladding,  McBean  is'  Co. 


(Above)  Lee  Eleanor  Graham,  San  Francisco:  Bliss  &'  Faville,  ArchiteAs.  The  floor  of  this  antique  shop  is  of  red  Prom' 
enade  tile  laid  in  Moresque  pattern.  The  stairway  consists  of  Promenade  treads  and  risers  in  standard  units. 

(Below;)  H.  H.  Braley  Residence,  Los  Angeles:  Gordon  Kaufman,  Architecft.  Both  vestibule  and  room  are  floored  in  red 
Promenade  tile,  6  by  9  and  6  by  6  inches,  laid  random,  with  white  joint.  Same  tile  was  used  for  treads,  risers  and  base. 


(Above)  S.  G.  Hindes  Residence,  San  Francisco:  Edward  G.  Bowles,  Archited:.  This  entrance-way  is  paved  in  red  Prom- 
enade tile  of  9-inch  ocftagon  shape.  The  terra-cotta  is  a  warm  gray  buff  also  manufactured  by  Gladding,  McBean  fe?  Co. 

(Below)  Leo  Youngworth  Residence, Baldwin  Hills:  Webber,  Staunton  &'  Spaulding,  Architecfts.  Patio  paved  in  Promenade 
with  a  wide  range  of  red.  The  tile  in  the  court  is  6  by  12  inches,  laid  basket-weave ;  in  the  passage,  3  by  ginches  laid  herring-bone. 


(Above)  Women's  City  Club  of  San  Francisco:  Willis  Polk  fe?  Co.,  Bliss  &'  Faville,  Consulting  Architects.  This  dining- 
room  floor  is  red  Promenade  tile,  laid  in  Moresque  pattern,  design  Number  lo. 

(Below)  Hotel  Del  Monte,  California:  Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Clarence  A.  Tantau,  Associated  Architects.  This  sun  porch  of 
the  new  hotel  is  floored  in  red  Promenade  tile,  6  by  12  inches,  laid  in  herring'bone  pattern. 


(Aboiie)  Kleiber  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco:  Austin  Co.,  Architects.  Six  by  9-inch  red  Promenade  tile  of  varying  tones, 
with  borders  of  6  by  9  and  6  by  6'inch  tile,  laid  in  square  pattern  with  small  glazed  tile  inserts  that  add  to  the  color  interest. 

(Below)  P.  E.  O'Hair  6?  Co.,  San  Francisco:  The  floor  of  this  display  room  is  6  by  9-inch  Promenade  tile  of  variegated 

buff  shades,  laid  in  herring-bone  pattern. 


Charles  H.  Shattuck  Residence,  Pasadena 


Reginald  Johnson,  Architedt 


This  dining'TOom  is  paved  with  6  by  9-inch  red  Promenade  tile  laid  in  ordinary 
stretcher  bond  with  rather  wide  joints. 


Leo  Youngworth  Residence,  Baldwin  Hills 


Webber,  Staunton  is'  Spaulding,  Architects 


This  hallway  takes  special  distinction  from  its  floor  of  i  by  6'inch  red  Promenade  tile,  laid  in  herring-bone 

pattern,  with  a  6  by  g-inch  border. 


H.  W.  Robinson  Residence,  Beverly  Hills 


DoDD  6?  Richards,  Architeds 


The  paths  m  this  beautiful  garden  are  paved  with  Lincoln  Promenade  tile  of  variegated  buff 
shades,  laid  random  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes. 


Los  Altos  Apartments,  Los  Angeles 


A.  E.  Harvey,  Archited: 


Entrance-way  floored  with  Lincoln  Promenade  and  decorated  Tropico  tile.  The  field  of  the  latter  matches  the  plain  tile  in 
color  and  texture.  The  gla?e  is  confined  to  the  depressed  part  where  it  will  not  wear  off. 


A  Note  On  Floor  Tile 

THE  modern  history  of  floor  tile  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when 
Moorish  tik'makers  traveled  out  of  Spain  into  France  and  Italy  to 
adorn  the  floors  of  palaces  and  chapels.  Thus  the  Moorish  potter, 
Jean  de  Valence,  was  brought  to  France  in  1384  to  make  tiles  for  pave' 
ments  for  the  palace  of  Due  Jean  de  Berry  at  Poitiers.  These  early  floor 
tiles  were  painted  and  lustered,  and  the  art  reached  its  height  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Only  a  few 
examples  of  these  pavements  exist,  as  the  soft  majolica  enamel  wore  away 
under  the  feet  of  succeeding  generations.  Some  of  these  majolica  tiles  from 
Spain  were  imported  into  England,  beginning  in  the  early  part  of  the  six' 
teenth  century,  but  they  by  no  means  displaced  a  much  more  pradtical 
type  of  floor  tile  that  had  been  used  in  England  as  well  as  in  Germany  and 
France  from  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  latter  tiles 
were  neither  enameled  nor  colored— they  were  made  from  the  native  red' 
brick  earths  and  white  pipeclays.  The  origin  of  this  encaustic  tile  is  obscure, 
but  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  seems  to  have  belonged  to  one  or  another 
of  the  English  religious  orders.  Certainly  the  art  fell  into  negledt  when  the 
monasteries  were  suppressed  under  Henry  the  Eighth.  Thereafter  English 
floor  tile  was  made  by  workmen  from  Germany,  The  Netherlands,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  painted  and 
decorated  tiles  for  pavements  were  entirely  replaced  in  England  by  the 
common  buff  or  red  terra'cotta  "quarries"  so  largely  used  in  farmhouse 
kitchens,  dairies,  etc. 

The  modern  revival  of  tile  making  in  Europe  dates  from  about  1830 
when  Samuel  Wright,  a  potter  of  Shelton,  was  granted  a  patent  for  the 
manufacture  of  tiles  by  mechanical  means.  This  tile,  though  made  mechan' 
ically,  really  represented  a  revival  of  the  ancient  process.  It  remained  for 
Richard  Prosser  of  England  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  process  of  manu' 
facfturing  floor  tile  by  compressing  pulverized  clay  in  metal  dies  under  a 
screw  press.  With  the  beginning  of  this  process  in  1840  the  manufacture 
of  floor  tile  entered  upon  a  period  of  activity  that  has  continued  to  the 
present  day. 
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GLADDING,  McBEAN  ii  CO. 
Founded  1875 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY 
Founded  1887 

San  Francisco  Office,  660  Market  Street 

Los  Angeles  Office,  621  South  Hope  Street 

Portland  Office,  United  States  National  Bank  Building 

Seattle  Office,  Dexter  Horton  Building 

San  Francisco  Sales  Yard,  445  Ninth  Street 

Oakland  Office  and  Sales  Yard,  Twenty-second  and  Market  Streets 

Fresno  Office  and  Sales  Yard,  San  Joaquin  Materials  Co.,  744  G  Street 

•»• 

Lincoln  Plant,  Lincoln,  Placer  County,  California 

Tropico  Plant,  Glendale,  Los  Angeles  County,  California 

Los  Angeles  Plant,  College  and  Date  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Santa  Monica  Plant,  Santa  Monica, California 

Alberhill  Plant,  Alber hill,  Riverside  County,  California 

Northern  Clay  Plant,  Auburn,  Washington 


Terra-Cotta:  In  enamel  and  unglazed  finishes  for  the 
facing  and  trim  of  buildings 

Roof  Tile:  Both  machine  and  hand-made  Latin  Tiles  in  wide  color  variations 

Face  Brick  '  Enameled  Brick:  Bric\for  buildings  and  mantels 

Faience  and  Floor  Tile:  Tile,  glazed  and  unglazed, 
for  floors,  walls,  bathrooms,  terraces,  and  mantels 

Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Pipe:  For  sewage,  drainage,  and  irrigation: 
Conduit  pipe,  culvert  pipe,  drain  tile,  grease  traps,  flush  tan\s,  segmental  sewer  bloc\s 

Hollow  Clay  Tile:  For  partitions  and  bearing  walls 

Fire-Clay  Chimney  Pipe:  Chimney  tops,  flue  linings, gas  flues 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Tile:  Fire  clay, fire'bric\  dust 

Laundry  Trays  '  Kitchen  Sinks 

Garden  Pottery:  Vases,  benches,  urns,  fountains,  pedestals, 
sun  dials,  and  bird  baths 


This  decorative  wall  fountain  panel  m 

Persian  Type  tile  "was  specially  designed  by  the 

architertural  department  of  Gladding,  McBean  fe?  Co.  and  was 

executed  at  the  Tropico  Plant  of  the  company.  It  adorns 

a  residence  at  Palm  Springs,  California,  for  which 

Dodd  6?  Richards  were  the 

architeiits. 

* 
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